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Can We Afford Additional Programs 
for National Security? 


by an NPA Special Project Committee 


The National Planning Association believes the United States 
"need not be afraid of peace if we can have it."" There is no need 
for a depression as an alternative to armament. The NPA study 
The American Economy in 1960 showed that a decline in defense 
spending couldcreate recessionary tendencies, but that they could 
be counteracted by adjustments in private and public policies. 


Starting from that conclusion, we asked ourselves: What will 
happen to the United States economy if a substantial increase 
should be required in our defense effort? Our answer is: The pro- 
ductivity of the American economy is so immense that the United 
States need not be afraidof adopting sizable additional national se- 
curity programs if they are found to be advisable in support of the 
cause of security and liberty in the free world. 


In analyzing the economic implications of additional national 
security programs the National Planning Association does not advo- 
cate either an increase or a reduction in the present program. The 
question as to whether national security programs should be main- 
tained at present levels or reduced at a faster rate, or increased, 
is a question primarily to be decided on grounds of international 
military and political developments. Every dollar spent unneces- 
sarily for defense is waste or worse. We need onlyremind ourselves 
of the good that could be done if $50 billion a year or a large part 
of it could be spent by individuals, business, or public bodies for 
peaceful purposes. 


We areconcerned here withanother question: If it should be de- 
termined that international considerations of military and political 
strategy make advisable a substantial increase in our present de- 
fense program, could we afford it? 

(continued on page 2) 
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Can We Afford Additional Pro- 


grams for National Security? 
typifies NPA's method of "'look- 
ing ahead"’--of appraising long- 
run problems and then pointing 
out alternate lines of future de- 
velopment with probable results. 


Economic preparedness for either 
a reduced or increased military 
budget is a crucial need today. 
The NPA report by Gerhard Colm 
and Marilyn Young on The Amer- 
ican Economy in 1960 considered 
the outlook for the first alterna- 
tive. To analyze the second, a 
Special Project Committee was 
organized, composed of 19 mem- 
bers from NPA's Board and Stand- 
ing Committees. Its unanimous 
conclusions on the economic ef- 
fects of increased military ex- 
penditures are printed in the ad- 
jacent column, except fora foot- 
note by two Committee mem- 

bers. A comprehensive study 
made by Dr. Colm and Miss 
Young for the Committee is being 
published, together with the 

statement, footnote, and list of 
Committee members. 


John Miller, Assistant Chairman 
and Executive Secretary 
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Assume that an improved air defense system 
in the United States would demonstrate toa po- 
tential aggressor the risks of a surprise attack. 
Or assume that additional air wings stationed 
in Europe, the Far East, or any other part of 
the world, would convince other free countries 
that analliance withthe United States does not 
imply an undue risk. Or assume that for any 
other reasonan additional program for defense 
or foreign assistance would diminish the danger 
of an H-bomb war of mutual annihilation. 


When such contingencies are discussed, it 
is often said that oureconomy cannot stand it; 
that we cannot afford it; that it might lead to 
national bankruptcy. It is suggested that this 
may be exactly what the Soviets want us to do— 
by excessive spending for defense to weaken 
our economic strength, thereby pavingthe way 
for communist conquest from within, if not 
from without. 


These propositions are tested in an ana- 
lytical and quantitative manner in a study made 
for the Project Committee. The study gives an 
unequivocal "yes" to the question: Can the 

United States afford substantial additions to 

present programs if such additions are advis- 
able in the interest of national security? 


Continuation of present programs will result 
in declining expenditures while potential pro- 
duction and income continue to grow. There- 
fore, substantial additions to present declining 
programs could be made without additional 
taxes or comprehensive wartime measures of 
direct economic controls. Only whenvery sub- 
stantial increases are considered--increasing 
total national security expenditures within a 
few years from the present $53 billion to per- 
haps $75 billion--would economic and financial 
factors pose problems of great severity. 


What does it mean to say that the U.S. 
economy cannot stand an additional national 
security program? In a period of total mobili- 
zation there is only one economic limit to the 
size of the war effort. That is the limit set by 
the resources that can be used effectively for 
the conduct of the war. In total war, consumer 
welfare and business expansion are important 
mainly to the extent that they are essential to 
the war effort. In an ultimate effort, no sacri- 
fice is too large which does not interfere with 
the effort itself. 
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In a period short of major war, however, 
economic limits have a different meaning. 
Under suchconditions, the United States can- 
not "afford" a national security program if it 
absorbs, over a long period of time, so much 
of the productive resources of the nationthat 
not enough is left for maintaining and expanding 
productive capacity. Otherwise, the nation may 
add to present military strength but undermine 
ultimate economic strength. A program sus- 
tainable over a considerable period of time 
should allow also for some increase in the 
supply of consumer goods. Otherwise, any in- 
crease inreal wages of workers would be possi- 
ble only at the expense of other groups of the 
population. Furthermore, in a period short of 
a major war, the United States cannot "afford" 
a national security program if it means that 
the nation would be faced with any one ora 
combination of three equally undesirable pos- 
sibilities: 

1. Anincrease intaxes to, or beyond, the point 
where they begin to stifle management and 
work incentives. 

2. Imposition of comprehensive direct controls 
on consumption, production, prices, and 
wages which are acceptable under conditions 
of total war but are likely to cause resent- 
ment and impair productive efficiency ifcon- 
tinued for long under conditions short of 
total mobilization. 

3. Permitting disruptive inflation to take place. 


The main purpose of the NPA study is to as- 
certain where these economic limits lie under 
conditions short of full-scale mobilization or 
a major war. For this purpose several hypo- 
thetical national security programs are tested 
--they are added to the national security pro- 
gram as it would decline under present plans 
for the next three years. The present national 
security program was estimated to decline from 
the present $53 billion annualrate to a $42 bil- 
lion level in 1956--the year used as a bench 
mark for the study. While present plans en- 
visage a reduction in defense spending, poten- 
tial production of the economy as a whole is 
growing with the rise in the labor force and with 
increases in productivity. The study examines 
three hypothetical programs inthe perspective 
of a growing economy. 

The annual rates of spending for the three 
hypothetical programs would rise by 1956 to 
$10 billion(A), $20 billion(B), and $33 billion 
(C), respectively. Superimposed on the de- 
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clining level of expenditures for the present 
defense program, these additional programs 
would imply total defense spending in 1956 of 
$52 billion(A), $62 billion(B), and $75 billion 
(C). Briefly, the economic implications. of 
each of these cases can be summarized as 
follows: 


A. An additional program of $10 billion by 1956 would not interfere 
with further business expansion and would not prevent a continuing in- 

crease in the standard of living. Some tax reduction would still be 

possible before 1956, but some of the taxes which would expire ac- 
cording to present statutes would have to be continued or substitutes 
found to yield similar amounts of revenue. This program would not 
necessitate comprehensive direct controls. 


The main economic costs of such a program would be that tax re- 
ductions would not be quite as large as they could be without the ad- 
ditional program, or that some of the peacetime programs which could 
otherwise take place would have to be deferred. 


B. The second hypothetical program of $20 billion by 1956 would 
represent an increase inthe totalamount of national security spending 
above present peak levels. With some additional effort in terms of 
utilization of marginal workers and somewhat longer hours, however, 
this program would not mean a significant rise in the required per- 
centage of total production. 


Program B would permit a continuing increase in investment and 
at leasta moderate increase inthe standard of living. It wouldrequire 
that taxes be continued at 1953 rates or that reduction in some taxes 
be offset by adoption of other taxes. 


Continuation of present tax levels would be disagreeable and painful, 
but the record of 1951--1953 demonstrates that these taxes did not pre- 
vent a great productive effort by management and labor. Suchtax levels 
would be preferable to inflation or to the imposition of comprehensive 
direct controls. 


C. The third hypothetical program, which with its additional $33 billion 
would bring the total of national security expenditures to $75 billion 
by 1956, wouldrepresent a considerable rise from the peak level of the 
present program, not only in absolute amount but also in the ratio to 
total production. It would leave enough resources only for small in- 
creases in investments and in the standard of living. It wouldrequire 
an increase in taxes and, because of the limits of direct taxation, 
might also require among various tax measures imposition of ad- 
ditional taxes on consumption. In view of the practical limits of ad- 
ditional taxes under conditions short of total war, this program prob- 
ably wouldrequire measures designed to restrict public and private in- 
vestments not related to the defense program. 


This program brings us close to the point where we would begin to 
approach the issue of “guns or butter''--the point where taxes might 
no longer be adequate to prevent inflation and, therefore, where com- 
prehensive controls of materials, prices, and wages might become 
necessary. 


What, then, isthe maximum size of the de- 
fense program which would be feasible without 
requiring a substantial increase in taxes above 
the 1953 level (that is, before any tax reduction 
becomes effective), or without substantial def- 
icit financing, or without the need for compre- 
hensive direct anti-inflation controls? A pro- 
gram bringing the United States to an annual 
rate of security spending somewhere between 
the hypothetical programs B and C by 1956, 
would lie within the nation's financial and eco- 
nomic capacity without necessitating wartime 
controls. 


If, however, some of the additional pro- 
grams should be concentrated very much in the 
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aircraft and electronics industries, it might 
be necessary to continue limited allocation 
controls of some scarce materials used in these 
industries. 


We believe that inflation generated by addi- 
tional defense programs within the limits de- 
scribed above could be controlled basically by 
fiscal measures. Nevertheless, it might be- 
come advisable to adopt some standby price 
and wage controls as part ofa preparedness pro- 
gram for use in a clearly defined emergency. 
Alladditional programs are based on the pos- 
sibility of some aggravation in international 
relations. Any suchaggravation might release 
a wave of scare buying by business and con- 
sumers as it did after the outbreak of the 
Korean war. 


Within the limits outlined in this study--a 
maximum defense program of about $70-- $75 
billions by 1956--we believe that the decision 
as to the size of the defense program, under 
conditions short of full mobilization or major 
war, Should be made onthe basis of clear mili- 
tary and political strategic needs in the light 
of the international situation; and not on the 
basis ofassumedeconomic limits that are not 
present. 


We are convinced that the United States does 
not need a huge armaments program to main- 
taina healthy economy. But we are equally con- 
vinced that the desire for economy should not 
prevent our nation from doing whatever may be 
determined should be done in the interest of 
national security. 


Committee members: Ralph J. Watkins, Chairman; Frank 
Altschul; Solomon Barkin;* Murray R. Benedict; Harry A 


Isador Lubin; T. G. MacGowan; August Maffry; Arthur Moore; 
Donald R. Murphy; Stanley Ruttenburg;* Boris Shishkin; Glen 
K. Slaughter; H. Christian Sonne; Howard R. Tolley; and 


Walter H. Wheeler, Jr: 
* with footnote. 


LOOKING AHEAD in Colombia 


Apparently, the September issue of Looking 
Ahead arrived in Bogota, Colombia, atanaus- 
picious time-—just when the local Planning 
Council was very much in the news. The lead 
article by NPA's chief economist Gerhard Colm 
on "Council of Economic Advisers--A New 
Start, considered. extremely relevant to the 
discussion, was translated and published in 
El Espectador. 
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__significant 
activities 


Results of First Hoover Commission 


What has happened to the recommendations 
for reorganizing the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment, put forth by the Hoover Commission 
from 1947 to 1949? Two readable booklets total- 
ing 58 pages provide a check list on action 
taken through the first half of 1953. Of 273 spe- 
cific recommendations, 196 or 72 percent have 
been adopted by new legislation, presidential 
reorganization plans, and administrative ac- 
tion. No action has been taken so far on six key 
items relating tothe reduction of agencies re- 
porting directly tothe President, Federal med- 
ical services, natural resources, public lands, 
Veterans Administration, and further improve- 
ments in accounting and appropriations pro- 
cedures 


(Status of the Hoover Report 1949-1953, Vol.I, 
Il. From: -Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report, 320 Washington Bldg., Washington 5 
September 1953 Free.) 


Management Attitudes and Practices in 
Some Western European Countries 


Older industrial economies and countries 
just shifting to industry stand to gain from a 
joint project of Harvard University, MIT, and 
the Universities of Chicago and California 
(Berkeley) Specialists from each are under- 
taking preliminary studies totest the feasibili- 
ty of more intensive cooperative research into 
the use by business and industry of human re- 
sources. These initial studies are financed by 
The Ford Foundation 


The Industrial Relations Center of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has received a preliminary 
report on management in selected countries of 
Western Europe visited by its team -- Frederick 
H. Harbison and Eugene W Burgess, co-di- 
rector and consultant of the Center--which pin- 
points problems important to European man- 
agement and provides useful reminders to 
American business 


In talks with persons inmanagement, labor, 
education, and government in France, Lux- 
Holland, Belgium, Germany, and 


embourg, 
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Italy, the team gained the impression that, 
compared to American standards, the mana- 
gerial systems of Western Europe are "under- 
developed " Mr Burgess and Mr. Harbison 
suggest that the low level of productivity in 
many European industries is explained in part 
by this managerial "underdevelopment" and not 
solely by shortages of capital or antiquated 
equipment 


Although Mr. Burgess and Mr Harbisonem- 
phasize that exceptional and striking departures 
from the usual approach of management were 
found, their trip resulted in the following gen- 
eral conclusions-- which they would like to see 
tested by more intensive study--applicable to 
most of the countries 


Management is composed ofa small, class- 
conscious elite difficult to enter except through 
family connections, the leverage of financial 
interest, or by acquiring a hard-to-get degree 
from a technical institution or university. Yet 
once inmanagement, a person usually acquires 
permanent tenure 


Although university degrees are important 
in gaining access to management positions, 
European business leaders generally criticized 
the existing system of higher education as a 
training- ground for business leadership. Lim- 
ited facilities, heavy costs, and high entrance 
qualifications which few can meet are part of 
the problem Curricula--generally lacking 
courses in business organizationand adminis- 
tration, economics, marketing, human rela- 
tions and labor problems and emphasizing the- 
ory rather than applied science--encourage stu- 
dents to seek careers outside of business and 
industry 


Management organizations are not only un- 
dermanned but top-heavy and haphazardly 
structured. Policy-making and administration 
are concentrated ina handful of key executives; 
staff services, clear-cut lines of authority and 
responsibility, and executive-training pro- 
grams are rare Management's difficulties in 
developing and supervising an effective labor 
force are aggravated by the fact that foremen 
and supervisors--considered part of manage- 
ment inthe U.S.--are members of the working 
class and usually of unions. These men do not 
progress into the management group, and a 
foreman's job is the highest position to which 
a worker can usually aspire 
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This static managerial system, Mr. Burgess 
and Mr. Harbison feel, tends to suppress com- 
petition, maintain cartels, encourage special 
favors from government, and foster devices to 
suppoit the status quo. In turn, these factors 
directly affect productivity and industrial re- 
lations. Supporting this point of view, they ad- 
vance these added conclusions: 


European businesses, compared to U.S 
businesses of like size andtechnology, employ 
many more workers, not only because labor is 
plentiful and cheap but because the work forces ° 
are less efficiently organized and supervised. 
Thus while wages are comparatively low, labor 
costs may be quite high. 


Labor-management communications are 
poor because of great differences in social 
standing, education, compensation, and the 
fact that first-line supervision is identified 
with the working class. Managerial communica - 
tion to workers inspires neither loyalty nor ef- 
fective participation in efforts to lower costs 
and improve efficiency. © 


Management is at best paternalistic toward 
workers, at worst completely unconcerned 
about their welfare, but neither attitude com- 
mands respect or confidence from workers. 


The workers’ response to class-conscious 
management isclass-conscious unionism, the 
team says, as illustrated by communist control 
of the effective labor movements inFrance and 
Italy and by the socialist and syndicalist ori- 
entation of the labor movement in Germany. 


The security-conscious and protectionist 
managerial class breeds the same qualities in 
workers and unions. In most countries, there 
is great governmental concern for job protec- 
tion of workers but, whatever the merits of such 
protective measures, they have tended to keep 
wages low, to discourage risk-taking in new 
enterprises, and to bolster forces making for 
a static economy. 


The managerial systems in many European 
countries are in a tenuous and precarious posi- 
tion, the team stresses. Unless private man- 
agement changes, political pressures for 
changing the kind of industrial society in which 
management operates will continue. Discus- 
sions revealed general agreement among Eu- 
ropean businessmen that changes are needed. 
Highest priority is given to a fundamental 


change in the outlook and concepts of manage- 
ment. The second most urgent need is to ex- 
pand the capacities of educational institutions 
and promote university-business cooperation 
indeveloping the best kind of curricula to pre- 
pare students for business careers. 


If their findings are valid, Mr. Burgess and 
Mr. Harbison say, "a technical assistance 
program should concentrate on influencing 
thinking in top levels of business and in top 
levels of educational institutions." Until pro- 
grams reach the top, the development of pro- 
grams for lower levels of supervision or even 
middle management and assistance in tech- 
nical fields such as engineering, plant layout, 
or marketing may be of doubtful value. 


In every country visited, the team found ex- 
amples of concrete progress toward building 
more dynamic management and in developing 
more productive relationships between indus- 
try and educational institutions. This was more 
evident in Holland and Luxembourg, but other 
specific, though isolatedexamples were noted 
in France, Italy, and Germany. Mr Burgess 
and Mr. Harbison think it important that any 
future attempt to verify their conclusions ana- 
lyze the nature of these exceptions and their 
possible influence in building more dynamic 
managerial systems 


Population Council Organized 


A new nonprofit organization known as the 
Population Council has been organized to en- 
courage research and education concerning the 
relationship of the world's population to 1ts ma- 
terial and cultural resources. John D. Rocke- 
feller, 3rd, heads the board of trustees, and 
Frederick Osborn 1s executive vice president. 
So far fellowships and grants for research in 
the field of population comprise its main ac- 
tivities. Executive offices are at 230 Park 
Avenue, New York City 


Agricultural Outlook Conference 


This annual working conference of state and 
Federal officials, held in Washington October 
26-30, provides a wealth of up-to-date data. 
Followinga general session on broad agricul- 
tural problems, separate sessions took up ru- 
ral family living; feed grains and meat animals; 
wheat; forest products; tobacco, cotton; poultry; 
fruits and vegetables; peanuts, oil seeds, fats, 
and oils; and dairies. 
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There will be no single conference report. 

However, speeches given at the conference 

are available, as are some 15 "Situation" re- 

ports on the various commodities and on de- 

mand and prices, farm costs, the national 
food situation, and so forth. A request for 

free Outlook materials (specifying the particu- 

lar subject in which you are interested, please) 
should go to: Division of Economic Informa- 
tion, BAE, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 

ington 25. 


tools for 
planning 


What's in Store for Wheat? 


What to do about wheat surpluses is one of 
the toughest farm problems facing policy mak- 
ers. The public can expect to hear mounting 
discussion during coming months of proposals 
aimed at workable solutions. The farm ex- 
perts are debating such technical and complex 
issues as parity and price-support levels, 
acreage allotments and marketing quotas, 
wheat's effects on other food and feed grains, 
possibilities of increasingexports, the correct 
definition of a "normal" reserve, and so forth. 


A chart showing what was done with U. S. 
wheat during the last two decades and esti- 
mates of this year's and next year's distribution 
furnishes useful background to such discus- 
sion. Out of this year's crop of 1, 163 million 
bushels, almost one-fifth will have to be put 
in storage. Added to the wheat already in 
storage, this will give us a record carry-over 
of 775 million bushels. Next year, with acre- 
age allotments and marketing quotas in effect, 
production should roughly coincide with do- 
mestic and export requirements. No whittling 
down of the surplus stocks is anticipated. 


Wheat crops have been big throughout the 
postwar period but, until recently, the excess 
over domestic requirements has been sold, or 
given through relief programs, to foreign coun- 
tries in short supply. However, wheat pro- 
duction in importing countries has now largely 
recovered from the damage of World War II, 
and large exportable supplies are in prospect 
in competing exporting countries. The dollar 
shortage in some countries which would like 
to buy U. S. wheat poses a further problem. 
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1935-44 AVERAGE 


100- Added to Reserves 


"MARKETING YEAR (Year beginning July 1) 
1 Includes militory exports and shipments to U.S. Territories. 
2 Civilian ond military food plus feed and seed. 
NOTE: 1954 production estimated on basis of acreage allotments and marketing quotas, 
assuming average yield per acre 1943-52. 
SOURCE: Dept. of Agriculture 


Readers who want to pursue the subject will 
find background on the present marketing quota 
system and the outlook for wheat in 1954 in 
the following Department of Agriculture papers: 
The Wheat Situation, June and July-Sept. 1953 
and statements presented at the USDA Outlook 
Conference on Oct. 28: "Trends in Wheat 
Supplies and Prices," by Robert E. Post; '"'For- 
eign Markets for American Wheat," by Robert 
L. Castineau; "Problems Facing the Wheat 
Industry, " by O. V. Wells; and "How Individ- 
ual Farmers Can Adjust to Changing Wheat 
Markets, " by H. L. Stewart. 


(All from: Divisionof Economic Information, 
BAE, Dept. of Agriculture, Washington 25. 
Free.) 


Taxation in Europe and the U. S. 
—A Comparison 


Comparisons of taxes from country to coun- 
try are interesting for a variety of reasons. The 
U.S. taxpayer may wish to look at his own tax 
burden in the light of those imposed on citizens 
of other countries. He may gain some consola- 
tion from the fact that people of other countries 
are taxed more heavily than he is (though he 
should not overlook services the various gov- 
ernments provide for their citizens). 


For a number of European countries and the 


‘U.S., the following table presents estimates 


of taxes collected by the central government, 
local governments, and social insurance funds 
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asa percentage of total production of goods and 
services (gross national product). 


Estimated Total Tax Collections 
as Percentages of GNP 


1952 
Turkey 14.5 
Greece 19.1 
Denmark 21.9 
Italy 23 9 
United States 26.1 
Norway 27.9 
Belgium -- Luxembourg 28.9 
Netherlands 31.0 
France 31.4 
United Kingdom 32.4 
Austria 33.4 
Germany 33.9 


These figures show what portion of total 
economic resources ofa country are channeled 
through the public hand 1n the form of taxes. 
Other questions of tax comparisions--such as 


what taxes a businessman has to pay on a busi- 
ness venture undertaken in a foreigncountry or 


what effect taxes have on costs of production 
in various countries-- are not answered by these 
figures and require more complex estimates 


Also valuable 1s a comparison of the tax 
structures of various central governments-- 
their direct and indirect taxes and capital 
levies 


Central Government Tax Receipts-- 19522/ 


Direct Indirect Capital 

Taxes Taxes Levies 
Italy ----- 23.02/ 77.0 - 
France--- 25.3 74.6 0.1 
Norway-~ 32.2 67.8 ° 
Germany 35.8 57.8 6.4 
Austria--- 41.7 58.3 
Denmark-- 42.4 51.3 6.30/ 
Netherlands 53.1 45.3 1.6 
U.K.----- 55.0 45.0 - 
U.S.----- 83.8 16.2 


a/ excluding sotial insurance taxes 
b/ including capital levies 

c/ 1951--52 

d/ including compulsory saving 


The great difference in the share of direct 
and indirect taxes is partly caused by the fact 
that most European central governments use 
the sales taxasa major source of revenue while 


in the U.S. the sales tax is a major source of 
revenue in the states and, therefore, not re- 
flected in the table. 


(Source for figures: Mutual Security Agency-- 
now Foreign Operations Administration--June 
23, 1953.) 


From time to time, Looking Ahead will 
carry information on international statis- 
tics on such topics as nationalincome and 
social accounting, balance of payments, 
production indices, and cost-of-living 
comparisons. 


for the 
library 


e Two Twentieth Century Fund studies in its 
series on civilian economy under defense 
mobilization: 


Defense and the Dollar by Albert G. Hart 
analyzes the use of monetary and credit pol- 
icies to prevent and control both inflation and 
massunemployment The relationof money to 
economic stability is discussed; also controls 
on bank credit, the use of open-market oper- 
ations, bank reserve requirements, and debt 
Management, and proposals for compulsory 
lending and saving. The study concludes with 
recommendations on monetary policy by The 


. Fund's Committee on Economic Stabilization. 


Economic Controls and Defense by Donald 
H. Wallace discusses when and how economic 
controls should be used, so that the country 
willbe better prepared to use them as occasion 
may require. Consideration is givento both the 
dangers of inflation which require direct con- 
trols and the dangers inherent in interfering with 
the basic values and institutions of a free so- 
ciety. A chapter by J.M. Clark analyzes basic 
problems and policies. 


(Both from: The Twentieth Century Fund, 330 
West 42 St., New York 36. August 31, 1953. 
203 pp. and 260 pp. Each, $2). 


e Aid, Trade, and The Tariff by Howard S. 
Piquet (previewed in Dec. 1952 Looking Ahead) 
is now available from: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 432 Fourth Ave., New York 16. June 1953. 
358 pp. $5. 
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___NPA activities 


e Case Study No. 12 on the Causes of Indus- 
trial Peace Under Collective Bargaining, re- 
leased this month, is the first study in this 
NPA series to consider union-management re- 
lations in the South. Local customs and at- 
titudes, particularly on commonly held con- 
cepts of what is "right" and "wrong," profound- 
ly influence the relations between the Atlantic 
Steel Company of Atlanta, Ga., anda local of 
the United Steelworkers of America (CIO). 


This study's usefulness is enhanced by the 
fact that two previous Case Studies have dealt 
with steel firms in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Colorado, all having relations with the Steel- 
workers. A composite picture of industrial re- 


Attending the October 
23 Labor Committee 
meeting at NP A’s head- 
quarters were, from left 
to right: Gerhard Colm; 
Lazare Teper; Jillian 
Hanbury; John Miller; 
Katherine P. Ellickson; 
Robert Oliver; Clinton 
S. Golden; Marion H. 
Hedges; David C. Wil- 
liams; Howard P. Hud- 
son; Glen K. Slaughter; 
George W. Brooks; and 
Ted F. Silvey. 


different locations, and with different back- 
grounds in labor peace. 


(From: NPA. Nov. 1953. 116 pp. $1.00-75¢ to 
NPA members. Full series of Case Studies, 
published and to come, $12.50-$9.00 to NPA 
members.) 


e Planning Pamphlet No. 84, Can We Afford 
Additional Programs for National Security?, an 
54-page report described on page |, will be re- 
leased shortly ($1.50). 


NPA REPORTS, in addition to Looking Ahead, are sent 
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